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sincerity. He secured a complete release from 
his legal duties so that he might devote all of 
his time to the cause that lay so near his heart 
He did not employ "stars" but people of 
promise. He took Goethe and Schroder as his 
models. He visited the best theatres in Ger- 
many and took notes. But what is vastly more 
important, and what was at that time a rarity, 
he had rehearsals. He would first read the 
play to the players with comments, then fol- 
lowed individual and ensemble rehearsals until 
everything was perfect. But he was fighting 
against odds; and the end was inevitable. 
Devrient once said that, under any circum- 
stances, Immermann would eventually have lost 
interest in the matter, as did Goethe. How- 
ever that may be, his intendancy of the Diissel- 
dorf Stadttheater is an inspiring chapter in the 
history of the German stage. He made propa- 
ganda for a high and natural type of acting, 
gave the public a taste for classicism when it 
did not know what it needed, and made stage 
versions of great plays that are not even now 
wholly superseded. 

Allen Wilson Pobtebpibld. 
Columbia University. 



Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage. By Mrs. C. 
C. Stopes. London, The De La More 
Press [Sept.], 1913. xiii + 272 pp. 

This book deserves the most careful attention 
from scholars, because Mrs. Stopes has, within 
the past few years, somehow (to use one of her 
own expressions) impressed the public with the 
one idea that wholly possesses and consumes 
her, namely, that she is a profound Shakes- 
pearean scholar. No better evidence of this 
could be found than the greeting which Bur- 
bage and Shakespeare's Stage received when it 
appeared a few weeks ago. The Athenaeum 
(Sept. 27, 1913, p. 323) hailed it with un- 
stinted praise. It presents us, the reviewer 
declares, " with a large collection of documen- 
tary evidence duly authenticated with refer- 
ences. The book will take its place with those 



of Halliwell-Phillipps and Fleay, Mr. Fairman 
Ordish and Mr. E. K. Chambers, among the 
histories of our stage." The Times (Sept. 18, 
1913, p. 385) is not so flattering, especially 
as regards the biographical section of the book ; 
but it feels compelled to bow to the verdict that 
"Mrs. Stopes is a first-class archivist and 
record searcher." Passing over that portion of 
the book dealing with biography, of negligible 
value, I propose in this article to examine into 
the validity of the claim set up by Mrs. Stopes 
and some of her reviewers that Burbage and 
Shakespeare's Stage is a contribution to scholar- 
ship. 

The book purports to represent original re- 
search and discovery among archives. So far 
from the truth is this, that every important 
document between its covers has been printed 
by others, several of them many times, and some 
of them for over a hundred years. In nearly 
every instance, the compiler's method has been 
to use the printed work of original searchers, 
and to print from these as if from the original 
documents themselves, without giving the 
slightest credit to the genuine discoverers or 
mention of previous publication. The pretence 
from the beginning to the end of the book is, 
that the documents therein contained are first- 
hand discoveries. 'Tis true that, in a few in- 
stances, credit is given to others for having 
printed a given document, but even here the 
abstractor and compiler of the volume under 
discussion puts up the emphatic claim that she 
has relied upon the original source for her copy 
(Preface, p. x). A comparison, however, of 
the contents of her book with the originals, or 
with trustworthy prints of them, reveals the 
astounding fact that not a single document in 
the book can be depended upon as correct. As 
a matter of fact, Mrs. Stopes appears, in more 
than one instance, incapable of reading the 
manuscript she purports to print. Waiving her 
idiosyncrasy of insisting on an imaginary ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, and capitalization, in pref- 
erence to the form of the real document or a 
reliable print (a fact in itself sufficient to 
shake the confidence of any scholar), what shall 
we say of such readings as, to take one at 
random, " allowynge of maides " (p. 146) for 
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" alleurynge of maides " ? The former reading 
is meaningless, and might have been avoided by 
a reference to any of the reliable prints of the 
document. In this same document as printed 
by Mrs. Stopes (she avers from MS. Lands- 
downe, xx, fol. 10) there are no fewer than 
twelve errors, of one kind or another, in the 
first ten lines. 

Of much graver concern than spelling and 
punctuation is the omission of words, phrases, 
and clauses, and the arbitrary substitution of 
others, and the sudden breaking away from the 
wording of the document without notice that 
we are being presented with an abstract, or 
fragments strung together, in place of the whole 
record. The very abstracts are sometimes 
printed under headings which convey the idea 
that the wording of the document has been 
followed (cf. p. 179, which also exposes other 
characteristic faults of the book). 

To be more systematic, however, let us ex- 
amine in order the principal documents in 
Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage, printed with- 
out credit to others, or as claimed (avowedly or 
silently) by the author as original discoveries. 

On p. 8 are two notices of the Earl of Lei- 
cester's players at Gloucester (1569-70, 1571), 
incorrectly worded and uncredited. First 
printed (1910) by Mr. J. T. Murray in English 
Dramatic Companies, II, 280. 

On p. 12-13 appears the Royal License to 
James Burbage, et al, May 7, 1574, in part only, 
phrases and clauses being drawn together with- 
out any indicated breaks or omissions, not- 
withstanding the fact that Mrs. Stopes consid- 
ered this "too important a document to be 
relegated altogether to the chapter on 'Au- 
thorities.' " It is to be particularly noted that 
Mrs. Stopes gives us to understand that she 
copied this license from MS. Sloane, 4,625, fol. 
198, to which alone she refers it in a foot-note. 
An examination of this MS. discloses the fact 
that it is Rymer'B own late (and inexact) copy 
from the patent enrolment under date of 10 
May, and does not agree in a single line with 
Mrs. Stopes's "document," which in fact ap- 
pears to be nothing more than a garbled print 
from the copy as originally published from the 
Privy Seal by J. P. Collier in his History of 



English Dramatic Poetry (1st ed. 1831, 2nd 
ed. 1879, to which all references in this article 
will be made), I, 203. Now, instead of credit- 
ing Collier, Mrs. Stopes gives his reference to 
MS. Sloane, 4,625 (which Collier mentions in 
connection with Steeven's print of it, Shakes- 
peare's Works, II, 156), and even copies his 
note as if it were first-hand knowledge with her, 
namely, that "the original Privy Seal is in 
the Chapter House at Westminster." If any 
further proof were wanting that Collier was 
her sole aid in concocting a " license " for Lei- 
cester's Company, this evidence ought to suf- 
fice. The Privy Seal was in the Chapter 
House at Westminster when Collier wrote his 
note (1831), but, as every Shakespearean 
scholar knows, or ought to know, it is no longer 
there nor has it been there for over a half- 
century! It is in the Public Eecord Office, 
properly filed among " Privy Seals, 1574." The 
enrolled patent is also there, Patent Bolls, 16 
Eliz., pt. 9, m. 4. This is not all. We are 
generously informed by Mrs. Stopes that " The 
copy in Rymer's ' Foedera ' omits all reference 
to the Lord Mayor of London." Turning to 
the hall-marked article (Burbage, etc., pp. 12- 
13) in expectation of the emended copy, we 
search in vain for any reference to, or mention 
of, the Lord Mayor of London, — yet we are 
inferentially informed that that was at least 
one of the excuses for reprinting the "docu- 
ment" from the source rather than from Ry- 
mer. A little unsteady from this shock, we 
falteringly take up the Foedera, and are struck 
dumb for our pains. Rymer did not print 
the 1574 license in any form whatever! This 
is an illuminating example of the " finds " in 
this book. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mrs. Stopes that search work and discovery 
consists in something more than appropriating 
the results of genuine scholars, making preda- 
tory excursions into the domains of experts, and 
manufacturing source references when they do 
not exist. 

Immediately following this document (p. 13) 
there is a Privy Council license to Leicester's 
Co., 22 July, 1574, also a letter to the Lord 
Mayor concerning the same, not credited. These 
should be placed to Chalmer's account. See 
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Malone's Shakespeare (Boswell, 1821), III, 
431. A little later (pp. 15-16) Mrs. Stopea 
reprints an " Order for the relief of the Poor," 
because " there is some difficulty experienced by 
students in finding it." As a matter of fact it 
was printed as early as 1587, there are two 
copies in the British Museum, and it is easily 
accessible to all students in Collier, op. cit., 
I, 211. 

On pp. 38-9 extracts only are printed from 
Lansdowne MS. 41, art. 13, without reference 
to previous publication. Collier printed it in 
full, I, 252-3, and it has been in common use 
by later scholars. Again, from Lansdowne xx, 
arts. 12 and 13 she prints (pp. 39-44) docu- 
ments relating to trouble between the City au- 
thorities and the players, without credit to 
former scholars. These were originally printed 
in incomplete form in Strype's ed. of Stew's 
Survey (1720), V, 245-6, and in full by Collier 
(I, 212-216) who duly credits Stow. The six 
accounts of Court performances (pp. 44-45), 
uncredited, were first printed by Cunningham 
(1842) in Bevels Accounts, 188-9, which, in the 
absence of any reference, we may take as Mrs. 
Stopes's authority. 

The Burbage-Brayne pleadings, and decrees 
and orders, referred to on pp. 49-51 and printed 
(abstracted only) on pp. 154-164, appear as 
new " finds," regardless of the fact that Collier 
printed five of the orders in his Memoirs of 
Actors (1846), pp. 8-11, and the still more 
significant fact that all of these, and many 
more hitherto undiscovered and unpublished, 
have been printed by Professor C. W. Wallace 
in Vol. XIII of Nebraska University Studies. 
But Mrs. Stopes forewarns her readers 
(Preface, p. xii) that she intends to ignore 
Professor Wallace and his discoveries. 

A letter by the Lord Mayor (p. 69), 28 July, 
1597, on suppressing plays at the Theatre, Cur- 
tain, and Bankside, is apparently abstracted 
without credit from Halliwell-Phillipps' Out- 
lines, I, 357. The evidence for this is in the 
foot-note reference (" Bemembrancia," p. 354) 
which is false, as it fits neither the original in 
the Guildhall nor Halliwell-Phillipps, but only 
Overall's well-known Index to Bemembrancia 
(1878). The original document is in the 



Guildhall, Bemembrancia MSS., II, 171. On 
the same page (69) the well-known Privy 
Council Order of July 28, 1597, suppressing 
the three theatres just mentioned, is printed 
without any reference. It was reported by Col- 
lier (op. cit, I, 297), and printed in full by 
Halliwell in Outlines, I, 356, also by Dasent in 
Acts of the Privy Council. 

The Middlesex Sessions Rolls, concerning the 
killing of James Feake by Gabriel Spencer has 
been accessible for years in both Latin and 
English in J. C. Jeaffreson's Middlesex County 
Becords, I. xlv-xlvii, although Mrs. Stopes 
withholds the credit (p. 71). Ten pages later 
she misrepresents the facts respecting Halli- 
well-Phillipps' knowledge of a Star Chamber 
suit between Burbage and Alleyn. For proofs 
of this statement, see Outlines, I, 350, 360-1, 
372, etc. 

The patent to Fletcher, Shakespeare, and 
others, May 19, 1603, to act at the Globe, agree9 
(pp. 97-98) in every detail but two with Ry- 
mer's copy in Foedera (1715), xvi, 505 (which 
is not credited), and like Rymer's copy, differs 
in detail from the original. A phrase ("as 
well for the Recreation of our lovinge Sub- 
jects ") omitted by Mrs. Stopes leaves the pas- 
sage where it should occur absolutely meaning- 
less. This defect, however, is remedied on p. 
228, where, as if forgetting the attempt made 
on p. 97, the license is again printed ! In the 
last instance the reference is to the Patent Rolls 
of 1 James I, although in all conscience it is 
curiously like Eymer's copy. A comparison of 
the two copies printed by Mrs. Stopes does not 
show much outward resemblance, and it would 
be interesting to know which of them she con- 
siders the Simon Pure. 

A fresh example calculated to deceive the 
unwary is found in the list of members of 
Shakespeare's Co. who received their liveries 
on Mch. 15, 1604, at the Coronation of James 
I. It is here printed (p. 100) without credit 
to any former publication, and with such a 
reference as to lead one to think it appears 
now for the first time. Yet this list has been 
printed over and over again since its first ap- 
pearance in the New Shakespeare Society 
Transactions (1879), App. II., p. 16. Turn- 
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ing the leaf, Walter Cope's letter (p. 102) con- 
cerning the performance of Love's Labours 
Lost, Jan. 11, 1604-5, is accompanied by a false 
reference to the State Papers. From this it is 
perfectly evident that Mrs. Stopes never saw 
the original, which is not in the State Papers 
at the Record Office, but at Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, from which Halliwell-Phillipps 
first published it, with facsimile {Outlines, II, 
83-84). 

On p. 109 there is an absurd claim of " dis- 
covery " of an item relating to a payment to 
Shakespeare and Burbage, — following immedi- 
ately on an admission that Mr. W. H. Stevenson 
first found it, a fact widely known since the 
Report of the Historical MSS. Commission in 
1905, and an article by Sidney Lee in the Times 
for Dec. 27, 1905. Facts, like the North Pole, 
it would seem, may have more than one " dis- 
coverer." In the same category with the fore- 
going are the extracts from the Privy Council 
Register, which Mrs. Stopes misrepresents (pp. 
114 and 240 ff.) as from the "unpublished 
records," and conveys the impression that she 
first published them in the Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft for 1912, 
whereas as a matter of fact these documents, 
and others relating to the same subject, have 
all been published in their complete and exact 
texts, long before Mrs. Stopes startled the world 
with her "unpublished" extracts. (Cf. Chal- 
mers, Apology, 464, 497-500; Collier, E. D. P., 
I, 383-4, 429-30, 445, II, 9; Murray, Eng. 
Dram. Go's., I, 163; Malone Soc. Reprints for 
1911 ; and Dyce's, and Bullen's editions of Mid- 
dleton's plays.) As M. Forster pointed out in 
the Jahrbuch for 1912 (p. 330), the extracts 
published therein, purporting to have come di- 
rectly from the Privy Council Register, were 
not only needless (as they had already been 
printed fully and exactly by others), but also 
worthless on account of their scrappiness and 
inexactness. 

One of these Jahrbuch extracts requires 
further notice. It is the letter dated Aug. 21, 
1624, concerning a play of Middleton's which 
was officially forbidden at that time. (The let- 
ter is reprinted in Burbage, etc., p. 240.) Of 
this play Mrs. Stopes writes : " I have not been 



able to satisfy myself what was its name." As 
it has been common knowledge for just over 
two hundred and eighty-nine years that the 
play in question was A Game at Chess, as an 
examination of almost any edition of Middle- 
ton's plays or the numerous printed copies of 
the letter referred to would have informed her, 
it is inconceivable just what evidence is still 
wanting to " satisfy " Mrs. Stopes on the point. 

A note on Pemberton's letter on the death 
of Richard Burbage, extracts from which Mrs. 
Stopes presents (p. 117) as "new to litera- 
ture," was printed by the British Museum in 
1882, and has been known to searchers since 
that time. All the other notices of Richard 
Burbage (pp. 117-123) have been reprinted 
many times since they were first collected by 
Collier (1846) in his Memoirs of Actors. So 
also the Privy Council Order of Oct. 8, 1633 
to suppress the Blackfriars Theatre is given to 
us by her (p. 126) as from the "yet unpub- 
lished volumes of the Privy Council Register." 
This has been known to scholars for three- 
quarters of a century, or since Collier published 
it in his History (I, 476) along with other 
records on the same subject. The same is true 
of the order on the following page (127) dated 
Nov. 20, 1633 (Collier, I, 479), while Cuthbert 
Burbage's pedigree (Burbage, etc., p. 134) was 
published by Chalmers in the 18th century. 
The note on the termination of the theatres is 
credited by Mrs. Stopes (pp. 135-6) to Dr. 
Furnivall who printed it as "new" in 1882 
(Academy, XXII, 314-15). Collier first 
printed it in 1844 in his edition of Shakes- 
peare (I, ccxli). The abstract of Elizabeth's 
Proclamation of 16 May, 1559, given without 
reference or credit, is evidently from Collier 
(I, 166) who printed it from the manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library. Hazlitt and many 
others have also printed it. 

For the sake of space the remainder of the 
uncredited or unreferenced documents included 
in Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage will be 
briefly summarized. (The numerals at the be- 
ginning of the paragraphs refer to the pages of 
the book.) 

153. List of Queen's players in Lay Sub- 
sidies, found by Joseph Hunter in 1846, and 
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printed by Mr. E. K. Chambers in 1911 (Ma- 
lone Society Reprints). 

153-4. Letter to Walsingham, 1586, printed 
•without notice of its former publication by Col- 
lier (I. 257-8). 

154-164. Burbage v. Brayne. (I have al- 
ready discussed this in connection with pp. 49- 
51). 

174. Credit withheld from Collier (I, 219), 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, I, 304), and 
others, for the Petition of 1596 against the 
proposed Blackfriars Theatre. 

176. City order to suppress Blackfriars The- 
atre, 21 Jan. 1618-19, uncredited. Printed by 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, I, 311) and 
others. Exact reference first given by Professor 
Wallace in his Children of the Chapel, p. 18, 
as " Guildhall Eecords, Eepertory 34, fol. 38 b." 
Both document and reference printed by Mrs. 
Stopes as if new. 

177. Mere extracts from Swan Theatre docu- 
ments. These were printed in extenso by Pro- 
fessor Wallace in Englische Studien, 43, pp. 
340-395. 

184-93. Abstracts of records from King's 
Bench and Court of Exchequer printed without 
acknowledgment to Halliwell-Phillipps (Out- 
lines, 350 ff.), who found the originals and 
printed from them every extract which in any 
way related to the theatre. 

197. Deposition of Augustine Phillipps, 
1601, for acting Richard II at the request of 
the Essex conspirators. This was printed by 
Collier in his edition of Shakespeare (1856), in 
Dyce's ed. of Richard II (1866), and by many 
others. 

198-227. Abstracts of several lawsuits 
printed without credit. Halliwell-Phillipps 
found all of these documents and published the 
essential portions relating to the theatre in his 
Outlines (I, 348-375), and since then Prof. 
Wallace has published all of these in full, and 
a great many more of still greater value, under 
the title, The First London Theatre: Materials 
for a History (University Studies, Vol. XIII) . 

228. Patent to Fletcher and Shakespeare. 
(Already dealt with under p. 97.) 

229. Players' patent, 1619, printed without 
credit and as if it were the entire document, 



while it is but an extract. First printed by 
Collier (I, 400). 

230-240. Globe-Blackfriaxs papers. As every 
one knows, these formed the chief of Halliwell- 
Phillipps' discoveries which he announced in 
1870. Dr. Furnivall got impatient to have 
them in print and had them printed in the 
Academy, Mch. 7, 1874. In the previous 
February, however, Halliwell-Phillipps, to pre- 
serve the credit of their discovery to himself, 
issued them as a " fragment " of his forthcom- 
ing Illustrations in which he again printed 
them, and also in Outlines (I, 312-319) . Mrs. 
Stopes asserts (p. xi) that Halliwell-Phillipps 
did not print the table of sharers in the Globe 
and Blackfriars, — a statement quite in keeping 
with her usual inaccuracy. He printed and 
reprinted the table exactly, which Mrs. Stopes 
fails to do (p. 232). 

240. It has already been pointed out that 
the purported " unpublished " records from the 
Privy Council Register have been often pub- 
lished. 

242. Censorship of plays, 1589, from Privy 
Council, printed as new. First published by 
Chalmers (Apology, 484), who also printed the 
letter to the Master of the Bevels on the same 
subject. 

246-263. Notices of plays at Court. Imper- 
fect abstracts only, printed as new. These were 
published by Chalmers, Cunningham, and 
numerous others. 

The foregoing list virtually disposes of the 
bulk of the contents of Burbage and Shakes- 
peare's Stage. The Times (Sept. 18, 1913), 
with its customary fairness, was forced to " re- 
gret . . . that Mrs. Stopes has missed 
her opportunity" (to write an adequate life, 
or rather lives, of the two Burbage's), and that 
she " lacks the gift of the biographer or liter- 
ary historian." As for the rest, I believe that 
I have amply demonstrated that she is thor- 
oughly incapable and undependable as an archi- 
vist. The craze which to-day possesses so many 
would-be Shakespearean scholars, incapable by 
temperament and training, to " discover " some- 
thing in the Elizabethan period is the chief 
cause of such spurious stuff discussed in this 
article. Merely to brand it as spurious and 
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worthless is not sufficient : god-fathered by jour- 
nals of unquestionable rank and world-wide 
influence, it becomes absolutely baneful. Not 
only is a prize thus conferred upon fraud, but 
the results of genuine scholars are placed in 
a false light of skepticism and disbelief. 

Watson Nicholson. 

British Museum, London. 



Gkillparzer, Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen. 
Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen. Edited with 
notes and a study of the art of Grillparzer by 
Maetin Schutze. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1912. lxxxv + 156 pp. 
16mo. 70 cents. 

Lauterkeit ist nach Theodor Fontane 1 das 
Zeichen, in dem Grillparzers Herotragbdie 
siegt. Sie hat grosse lyrisch vertiefte Schon- 
heiten und herrlich ausgeformte Gedanken, 
den Zauber poetischer Vornehmheit und eine 
wirkliche Bildersprache, aber trotzdem macht 
sie nicht "den Eindruck entziickender Voll- 
kommenheit," wie Ehrhard meint und Anselm 
Salzer neuerdings bestatigt. 2 Was diesem 
Trauerspiel zur Vollkommenheit fehlt, ist das 
echt Dramatische, was auch mehnnalige TJmar- 
beitung nicht heranzaubern konnte. Das ganze 
Drama ist zu sehr nach dem " Tableau," dem 
Malerisch-Bildhaften hin gearbeitet, worauf 
schon Sauer aufmerksam gemacht hat, ohne 
daraus die ganzen kritischen Konsequenzen zu 
Ziehen. " Seelenmalerische Zustandsbilder " 
(nach Necker) hat Grillparzer, hierin ein Vor- 
laufer des Neuwieners Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal, mit eindeutigem Misslingen versucht. 
"Ein Dramatiker soil aber al fresco malen," 
dieser Satz Grillparzers (Werke XVIII, 79) 
stent der " Miniaturcnalerei " des IV. und V. 

1 Causerien tiler Theater, Berlin, 1905, S. 106 ff. 

* Ehrhard-Necker, Franz Grillparzer, 1902, S. 
277; A. Sauer in seiner 20bdgn Ausgabe, Cotta, 
I, 72; Necker, Max Hesaea 8bdge Ausgabe, Leip- 
zig, V, 5 ff; Salzer, IlUistrierte Oeschiohte der 
Deutschen Literatur, Mttnchen, S. 1592. 



Aktes klar entgegen. Den dramatischen und 
auch theatralischen Misserfolg darf man daher 
nicht beschonigen. 8 Und wenn der Dichter 
selber von nicht zu beseitigenden Fehlern des 
IV. Aktes redet (Werke XVIII, 190 f.), so 
soil man seiner Selbsterkenntnis vertrauen. 
Uber das TJndramatische der letzten Szenen 
tauschen uns heutzutage nur moderne Eegie- 
kiinste hinweg. 

Weiterhin fehlen auch neben feiner Seelen- 
schilderung psychologische und asthetische 
Oberflachlichkeiten nicht. So ist Hero nach der 
wirklich schonen Liebesszene nichts anderes als 
eine " traumerische, sensuelle " Wienerin. An- 
statt " sinnige Hingebung an die Sinnenwelt " 
(mit Laube, Sauers Ausgabe VII, 104) nennt 
man das besser (mit Grillparzer, Werke, XII, 
168) " unbefangene Bewusstlosigkeit," namlich. 
eines vollig unreifen Weibes, ja ihre unbe- 
greifliche Lassigkeit konnte soubrettenhaft ge- 
nannt werden. 4 Just bei der Entscheidung er- 
mangelt sie jeglicher Charakterhaftigkeit und 
erregt deshalb, und auch durch ihren romanti- 
schen Tod a la Kleists Penthesilea, sentimen- 
tales und keineswegs tragisches Mitleid. Zu 
ihrer seelischen Schwache kommen Leanders 
vollige Hilflosigkeit, Naukleros oft unertrag- 
liche Schwatzsucht, Janthes Unbedeutendheit, 
die unglaubwiirdige Eespektlosigkeit des Tem- 
pelwachters, endlich Ziige vom Biihnen-Bose- 
wicht im Priester. 

Den allgemein poetischen Vorziigen und 
Schonheiten und den einzelnen dramatischen 
und psychologischen Unzulanglichkeiten ge- 
sellt sich nun ein letzter grosser, sozusagen 
methodischer Vorieil bei, namlich: dass viel- 
leicht kein anderes Stuck in Grillparzers Kunst 
und Wesensart so gut einfiihrt als diese seine 
Hero. Sie ist nachst der Sappho sein person- 
lichstes und nach der Libussa sein eigentiim- 
lichstes Werk. 



* Schtitze ist wohltuend seharfsichtig S. XIX f. 
Schon Fontane (1874) verlangt die Streichung von 
IV, 2 und Zusammenfassung von V, I und V, 2 zu 
einem kurzen Granzen. Bulthaupt, Dramaturgie des 
Bchauspiel8 (4 Aufl.), Ill, 74 ff, findet nur "die 
Kataatrophe zu breit." 

'Ebenso bezeichnet Ehrhard, a. a. O. S. 283, 
Janthe als " eine Soubrette im Peplon." 



